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So the shade of Albert approved. But there were other
bonds than one of memory between the Queen and her
Minister; their natures, superficially so different, had subtle
affinities of their own. Both would think with simple-
hearted pride of the vast Eastern Empire governed, from a
hyperborean island, by this stout, self-willed little woman
and her old, stooping Minister. People might think some of
the Queen's foibles ridiculous, and many of Disraeli's
artificial, but in both of them dwelt courage and greatness.
Through him she could savour more fully the pleasure of
being a sovereign. He set her with such manifest happiness
at the head of the splendid procession of life. When he
talked to her of her realms, she could feel herself all-
powerful. With this Minister who described cabinet meet-
ings to her as if they were scenes of fiction, for whom
politics was a tale of personal adventures, her public business
recovered the charm it had held in Albert's day. Disraeli
knew that he was amusing to the Queen, and found pleasure
in addressing ironic and perfectly polished epistles to Her
Majesty. Did she always grasp them? She grasped much
more fully than her familiars supposed. She relished the
diversion of a successful sleight-of-hand, and then, with a
sharp sense for reality, she firmly led the magician back
towards the desired course of action.

If the Prime Minister, in order to pacify in some small
degree a disturbed Ireland, was anxious for the Prince of
Wales to pay a visit to that country, he wrote: "Mr. Disraeli
would venture to observe that during two centuries the
Sovereign has only passed twenty-one days in Ireland. His
Royal Highness might hunt. This would in a certain degree
combine the fulfilment of public duty with pastime, a com-
bination which befits a princely life." The Queen approved:
"but with this understanding, that the expenses of these
royal visits should be borne by the Government, who press